








IN 1947, THE POTENTIAL IS 8,000 GALLONS of gasoline from 
the same size tank car of crude oil—3'¢ times as much! 
The improvement in quality has been even greater than 
the gain in yield. At the same time, the price of gasoline 
(less tax) has been pushed down and down. Since 1920, 
it has moved from a national average of 29.7 cents to 
17.2 cents a gallon in 1947. 


Standard Oil Company 


(INDIANA) 


910 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 





STANDARD NOW MAKES OVER 2,000 PRODUCTS for your 
car, your home and your farm. Demand is so great that 
our big problem is how to serve you rather than sell you. 
Standard works to solve the problem, as do the other 
34,000 individual oil companies in America. Without 
such effort, you might still be buying old-style gasoline 
and paying something like 50 cents a gallon! 
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A Fine Time for Washington 


OON after this issue of THE QuILL reaches your 
mailbox, delegates will be packing for the 1947 
convention of Sigma Delta Chi. The first postwar 

convention in Chicago last year was built around the 
theme of “Responsible Journalism for Peace.” The 
outlook for peace and the need for responsible jour- 
nalism have, if anything, grown even grimmer. 

As the convention assembles in the nation’s capital 
cabinet members and congressional committees will 
be seeking answers to Europe’s deepening crisis. News 
veterans and stripling journalists from the campuses 
will be meeting in the very vortex of a world-wide 
storm of conflicting ideologies that war did not recon- 
cile. 

Convention goers will hear some of America’s key 
men in the struggle for security. They will sniff the 
storm in the very air of the world’s prime news center, 
however outwardly calm and beautiful its public 
buildings and its gracious streets. It is an ideal year 
to hold Sigma Delta Chi’s first Washington convention. 


Praise for Atomic Service 


44™ HE American public should become adequately 
T informed about atomic energy,” said David E. 
Lilienthal, chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, in an eight-column introduction to a spe- 
cial atomic section published by the Washington Post. 
The supplement, which ran to twelve pages, is one of 
two superb recent examples of atomic journalism 
above and beyond the line of circulation duty. 

The other example is covered in an article in this 
issue about the Hoosier crusade of Wayne Guthrie, as- 
sistant managing editor of the Indianapolis News. 
Wayne, a World War I veteran who covered the Bi- 
kini tests, has made some 300 speeches up and down 
his state in the last year. He has told some 100,000 per- 
sons what he saw an atomic bomb do and something 
of what it may mean for good and evil in the future. 

The Post’s supplement ranged, in nearly forty sepa- 
rate articles, from Albert Einstein’s views on the dan 
gers of scientific secrecy to illustrated articles on what 
a bomb might do to Washington. A first page table of 
contents bracketed articles under headings from inter 
national phases to domestic control of the new power. 

The supplement covered the military and possible 
peacetime uses of atomic energy, outlined the history 
of work on nuclear fission and explained it in lay lan- 


guage with ample pictures and charts. It included even 
a Gallup poll on other nations’ opinions and a comic 
strip on “How to Live with the Atom.” 

In its praise of these two contributions to under 
standing of the atomic enigma, THE QuILL does not 
imply criticism of any other newspaper that has not 
matched such special efforts. Nuclear fission has been 
news, often front page, since the first bomb echoed 
from Hiroshima to every city room. 

But disputes of statesmen over atomic control make 
less lively reading than the pillars of fire and smoke 
from exploding bombs. From a news editor’s point of 
view, the atom becomes more and more “an old story.” 
This is understandable and reasonable. But the press 
should keep in mind that the story is still of incalcula 
ble import to the earth’s peoples. The reader has “a 
right to know” even when it bores him. 


“AA Rose by Any Other Name.. .” 


HERE will be business as well as speeches and 
TT sizht seeing in Washington this November. The 

work of the structure committee, summarized in 
this issue of THE Quitt by Chairman John McClel 
land, will come before the fraternity for action. The 
committee recommends resolutions and constitutional 
amendments, none of them radical, designed primarily 
to strengthen and broaden Sigma Delta Chi’s influence 
at the professional level. 

The resolutions call for both undergraduate and pro 
fessional chapter expansion, study of regionalization 
as a possible means of better national operation, setting 
up of permanent professional committees and improve 
ment of THE QUILL as a journalistic medium. Proposed 
changes in the law of the fraternity provide for re 
classification of membership, a more democratic ma 
chinery for electing officers and stiffening of member 
ship obligations. 

The very term “fraternity” may disappear from THE 
QuILu after November 14. A first amendment to the 
constitution would make Sigma Delta Chi a profes 
sional journalistic society instead of fraternity. If any 
stickler for tradition wants to argue that Greek let 
ters and fraternity are as inseparably American as 
bacon and eggs, he is advised that there is precedent. 
The grandfather of them all was the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society. The first purely social Greek letter group was 
the Kappa Alpha Society. Even Baird’s fraternity man 
ual called us a “society!” 
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High Publishing Standards . . . 
Help Manufacturers SELL More Goods 


Look beyond the rate card, Mr. Advertiser! Many 
things not listed there will affect the success of 
your campaign. 


Take PUBLISHING STANDARDS for instance. 


V Is the publication recognized as an integral 
part of the industry? 


V Is its editorial content authoritative, un- 
biased and single-mindedly devoted to the 


interests of its readers? 


V Does it strive continuously to raise the ethics 
and standards of practice in its field? 























\ Does it enjoy the respect and alge of the 
reader and advertiser alike 4) delivering 


an indispensable value to each? 


Answers to these questions may well spell the 
difference between mere editorial content and 
BUYER INFLUENCE; between circulation and 
BUYING Power; between advertising cost and a 
PROFITABLE INVESTMENT. 


When applied to the Haire Publications the 
answers must be in the affirmative because EACH 
Haire paper invariably is the No. 1 advertising 
medium in its specific field. 


The Power of ALL for 
the Strength of EACH 


As in other matters, Haire 
Publications are highly 
SELL-ective in their pub- 
lishing standards. 


Through the years, all 
the Haire resources and 
techniques for good pub- 
lishing have been applied 
ta each individual publica- 
tion. 

By concentrated devotion 
to the best interests of one 
single field, each Haire Pub- 
lication has won the posi- 
tion of spokesman for that 
field. 


HAIRE 
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ce 
K 
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HAIRE PUBLISHING COMPANY +1170 BROADWAY: NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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Print vs. Ether 





Miamians 


Both Read 
And Listen 


By JOHN T. BILLS 


radio anymore around the Miami 

Herald. And the consensus is that the 
newspaperman who still views newscast- 
ing his own product with alarm is wast- 
ing time on an imaginary bugaboo. 

Nearly three years ago the Herald made 
its local and state news report available 
for broadcast before it appeared in the 
paper. Dire predictions came from radio 
opponents on the editorial staff and a 
few mild complaints from other sources. 
“Reader interest will drop! It’s giving 
aid and comfort to the enemy!” 

These protests were weighed carefully 
by Managing Editor Lee Hills—and found 
wanting. But Hills preserved them in the 
“I-Told-You-So” file. He would use them 
as garnish for the crow he would have 
to eat if the gloomy forecasts came true. 


io no looking down noses at 


HE Herald’s first radio venture was a 

5-minute broadcast of local news at 

6:40 p. m. Nov. 27, 1944. It was de 
livered by Columnist Jack Kofoed over 
WQAM, then owned by the Miami Broad 
casting Company. Almost three years 
later, the Herald airs three 15-minute lo- 
cal and state broadcasts daily. And the 
newspaper now owns WQAM, the ABC 
outlet in Southeast Florida. 





NEWSPAPERMAN AT THE MICROPHONE—John T. Bills, former re- 
porter and city editor, broadcasts one of Miami Herald's three daily 15 
minute reports of state and local news. Miamians listen and then read 
the paper too, the Herald found. 


The original idea was to use radio to 
expand the Herald’s public service. But a 
new type of radio program was created 
which was to have strong appeal for local 
advertisers unable or unwilling to use 
radio extensively because of local pro 





constructed radio haters.” 


the payroll before he left. 


its first president. 





local news on the air before it saw print would hurt read- 
ership were proved wrong, says John Bills, former city 
editor who became the Herald's first broadcast editor. At least 
circulation figures would seem to convince even the “unre- 


M cca newspapermen who feared putting their state and 


John says he came by broadcasting naturally—he was born 
and reared in Texas. He started his journalistic career as a 
devil in the shop of the Gainesville (Texas) Daily Register. He 
decided circulation was easier than printing after the printers 
sent him across town with a five gallon “bucket of editorial.” 
When his motorcycle threw him on his paper route, it finally 
dawned on him that an editor had the easiest job of all. 

After completing his education, John deserted journalism for 
the Army Air Corps. The Air Corps deserted him when he proved 
that an airplane can’t be flown through a mountain. After six 
years of Texas newspaper work—this included publishing two 
weeklies in oil boom territory—he went to Florida on a vacation 
in 1939. He visited the Herald news room one night and was on 


Elected a professional member of Sigma Delta Chi by the 
Southern Methodist University chapter in 1938, John was one 
of the organizers of the Greater Miami professional chapter and 
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gram limitations. 

The move was a radical change in pol 
icy. And there were no charts, no mark 
ers for the new course. As far as could 
be determined, no other metropolitan 
newspaper had ever gone that way be 
fore. The Herald made its own charts and 
put*up its own markers. They were on 
the nose. 

A 10-minute local and state report was 
added at 7:45 a. m., early in January, 
1945. For this broadcast, Hills chose the 
author, who had been viewing the local 
and state scene for nearly six years 
through successive assignments as state 
correspondent, rewrite man, aviation writ 
er, courthouse reporter and city editor 
The listener and reader response con 
tinued to mount. “More of the same, 
please.” 


N the Spring of 1945, the 6:40 p. m 
broadcast was moved to 6:30 p. m. and 
extended to 15 minutes. The 7:45 a. m 

also was extended to 15 minutes and a 
third 15-minute broadcast was added at 
12:30 p. m. A morning, noon and night 
lineup. 

Meanwhile, Herald circulation was 
climbing and reader interest continuing 
apace. For those who need figures to back 
up any statement of fact, here they are 
On the date of the first broadcast, the 
paper’s net naid circulation was 113,651 
daily, 132,565 Sunday. When this was 
written it was 162,793 daily, 188,864 Sun 
day. 

The radio desk by now had been ex 
panded to a new department under the 
Herald editorial tent—the broadcast de 


Concluded on Page 12 








EDITOR’S ATOMIC CRUSADE—Wayne Guthrie, assistant managing 
editor of the Indianapolis News, tells what he saw at Bikini and what it 
may mean to one of 300 audiences he has addressed in the last year. 


Atomic Missionary 


Hoosier Editor 
Talks to 100,000 


F Hoosiers do not have a pretty good 
idea by this time of the atomic bomb— 
what it does when it explodes and what 

the potentialities of its unbridled use are 
—it is not the fault of the Indianapolis 
News or Wayne Guthrie, assistant man- 
aging editor and Sigma Delta Chi (In 
diana Professional ’38). 

Because, since returning from the July, 
1946, atomic bomb tests where he wit- 
nessed the two explosions of the missile 
Guthrie has been going up and down the 
state of Indiana telling Indianans about 
his impressions, observations and conclu- 
sions based on the Pacific air and un- 
derwater blasts. 

He was one of the accredited newspaper 
correspondents who witnessed the tests 
from the deck of the official press ship, 
the U. S. Appalachian. 

At this time, more than a year after- 
ward, he has made approximately 300 
speeches and has addressed more than 
100,000 persons. Almost without excep- 
tion these appearances have been g 
will gestures by the News and Guthrie 
personally. In this tour he has spoken in 
more than 75 cities in addition to Indianap- 
olis, where he has made many talks. In 
many of these out-state cities he has been 
called back and, for instance, in one place 
he has spoken nine times. 


URING this speaking tour Mr. Guth- 
rie has travelled more than 50,000 
miles by automobile and his sched- 


ule has been so strenuous that on several 
occasions he has spoken four times in a 
single day. One week, for example, he 
travelled by auto 1,497 miles to make 
eleven speeches throughout Indiana. One 
of his recent tours covered nine address- 
es—including seven county teacher in- 
stitutes—in three-and-a-half days. 

A summary of the types of groups he 
has addressed would be a cross-section of 
community life. He has spoken before all 
kinds of service clubs, women’s organi- 
zations, high school assemblies, several 
college and university convocations, meet- 
ings of farmers and farm youth, chambers 
of commerce, veterans’ bodies, all kinds 
of state conventions, churches and church 
conventions and so on. 

Among the unusual groups he ad- 
dressed was a convocation of the Indiana 
State School for the Blind, where the 
sightless pupils—many of them blind from 
birth—listened attentively and cheered 
lustily at the description of the ghastli- 
ness and grandeur of the Bikini blasts. 

Another singular event was the time 
Guthrie was invited to speak at a joint 
session of the 1947 Indiana legislature. It 
was the first time in the memory of most 
active newspaper men that a newspaper 
man had been invited to address a joint 
session of this law-making body. 

The largest group he has addressed was 
the assembly of the state’s largest high 
school, Arsenal Technical High School, 
in Indianapolis, where some 5,500 pupils 
and teachers heard the address. 


OLLOWING appearances letters reach 
the News thanking it and Guthrie for 
this service. Several hundred have 

been received thus far. 


In his address Guthrie not only de- 
scribes what took place at Bikini but he 
also takes the position that there is only 
one defense to the atomic bomb and that 
that defense is peace. He also takes the 
occasion to describe the relentless efforts 
being exerted by the United States in the 
direction of world peace, sometimes in 
the face of almost unsurmountable odds. 

As an added feature of this distinctive 
newspaper service Guthrie, wherever pos- 
sible, accompanies his talk with a presen- 
tation of official photographs made of the 
Bikini explosions. 


UTHRIE has been associated with the 
Indianapolis News continuously for 
27 years and never has worked for 
any other paper. He was advanced to as- 
sistant managing editor a few weeks ago 
after having been city editor for 13 years. 
Before that he was assistant city editor 
seven years and previously a reporter. He 
served in World War I as a second lieu- 
tenant of field artillery. A native of Nash- 
ville, Brown county, Ind., he attended 
grade and high school in Nashville and 
in Columbia, Ind., and attended liberal 
arts college at Indiana University two 
years and its law school two years and 
subsequently attended the University of 
Chicago Law School. 
He is a member of the Indiana Univer- 
sity chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. 


SDX Takes Over 
Humor Magazine 


At Indiana U. 


Pate ai University’s famous old Bored 





Walk died a sudden death in the early 

stages of World War II, and the cam- 
pus was so engrossed in the training of 
military personnel during the conflict that 
a humor magazine was hardly missed. 

But with the end of the war and the 
mass movement to college by thousands 
of Hoosier vets, a desire quickly arose 
for a publication that would reflect the 
lighter side of campus life. 

So the Date was launched in February, 
1946, by a group of students who were not 
‘ouaeiiien majors. Control of the edi- 
torial section soon passed into the hands 
of would-be journalists. Two veterans, 
Doan Helms, Jr., and William Brooks be- 
came editor-in-chief and managing editor, 
respectively. 

When these two were initiated into the 
I. U. chapter of Sigma Delta Chi last 
Spring, plans began formulating in their 
minds for the fraternity to publish the 
magazine. 

By mid-Summer the transaction was 
completed, and an executive board was 
appointed by chapter president, Joseph 
Gingery. The board, composed of nine fra- 
ternity members, set up a temporary staff 
for an October issue. In contrast to the 
old Date, which used Fototype, Veratype 
and off-set printing for purposes of econ- 
omy, Sigma Delta Chi is printing the new 
magazine with linotype and hand-set type, 
and letter-press on high-grade, “slick” 


paper. 

With the October theme directed to the 
new, enrolling Freshman, the Date is sell- 
ing like the proverbial hot-cakes on the 
I. U. campus. The present plan of the I. U. 
chapter of Sigma Delta is to appoint a 
new editor for each month, and thus in- 
ject fresh enthusiasm into each issue. 
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17 Amendments 


Shall It Be 
Fraternity 


or Society ? 
By J. M. McCLELLAND, JR. 





HALL it remain: “Sigma Delta Chi, 

professional journalistic fraternity”? 

Or should it be changed, because of 
the way the organization itself has 
changed in recent years, to: “Sigma Delta 
Chi, professional journalistic society”? 

Shall payment of annual dues be re- 
quired of professional and associate mem- 
bers who wish to be considered members 
in good standing? 

Shall the professional chapters be called 
upon to meet some of the constitutional 
requirements imposed on the undergrad 
uate chapters? 

These are some of the questions which 
delegates to the 1947 convention in Wash- 
ington, D. C., will decide. Ten amend- 
ments to the constitution and seven to the 
by-laws are proposed in the report of the 
structure committee which during the last 
year has been studying the fraternity 
(the committee:says it should be “socie- 
ty”) and the rules and regulations which 
govern the way it functions. 

A decade has passed since the task of 
bringing these rules up to date was last 
undertaken and discussions at the 1946 
convention indicated that another study 
was needed. Accordingly that convention 
authorized the president to appoint a 
group to undertake the job. President 
George W. Healy did this and at the outset 
discarded the notion that the committee- 
men would have to be from one geograph 
ical area so that they could meet. The 
committee members are from widely scat- 
tered parts of the country and all the 
work was done by mail. 

The collective opinions of all the mem 
bers on a large number of proposals were 
assembled and modified and boiled down 
into the final report which represents the 
opinion of the majority. This report the 
executive council has permitted to be 
distributed in advance to all chapters so 
that the delegates can come to the con- 
vention prepared for a job that prom 
ises to be one of the principal items of 
business. 

Members of the committee, besides the 
writer, are: 

Floyd Arpan, Northwestern University; 
George A. Brandenburg, Chicago; Dr. 
Chilton R. Bush, Stanford University; 
Roderic Ireland, University of California; 
B. C. Jefferson, Dallas; Carl R. Kesler, 
Chicago; James C. Kiper, Chicago, and 
Harvey Sachs, Oregon State College. 


HE structure committee hopes not to 

be cast in the role of reformer. It does 

not propose to remake Sigma Delta 
Chi overnight into something different 
than it has been down through the years, 
risking the loss of support and interest of 
those who have liked Sigma Delta Chi as 
it is. One of the committeemen early in 
the year admonished the others to “make 
haste slowly” in instituting changes. We 
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John M. McClelland, Jr. 


think the pace set in our report is on the 
moderate side. 

But the committee was willing to face 
certain facts which in the past may have 
been ignored to the detriment of our or 
ganization. Paramount among these was 
the fact that while some 14,000 men have 
been initiated into Sigma Delta Chi dur 
ing its 30 odd years of existence, only 
a fraction of these—a rather small frac- 
tion—retain any apparent connection 
with or interest in Sigma Delta Chi. 

The number of professional members 





HEN the 1946 conven- 
W tion decided it was time 

to overhaul the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of Sigma Delta 
Chi, the task was handed to a 
committee headed by John M. 
McClelland Jr., national treas- 
urer. It was a tough assign- 
ment, made doubly difficult by 
the necessity of dealing with 
committeemen scattered almost 
from coast to coast. 

John McClelland took his first 
interest in the organization of 
Sigma Delta Chi as a Stanford 
undergraduate ten years ago. 
Then he conducted a national 
poll on proposed changes in 
structure. Except for Naval serv- 
ice that took him to both the 
Mediterranean and Tokyo Bay, 
he has been active in the fra- 
ternity ever since. 

Editor of the Longview 
(Wash.) Daily News, he was the 
1946 winner of the prize offered 
for distinguished editorial writ- 
ing by the Washington State 
Press Club. He is now chairman 
of the editorial section of his 
state’s Allied Daily Newspaper 
Association. 
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affiliated with professional chapters isn't 
many. The number of professional mem 
bers who pay dues is discouragingly 
small. The interest shown by those whose 
names are on chapter rolls and who do 
pay dues sometimes is disheartening 

Because of these things the committee 
devoted most of its attention to consider 
ation of ways to improve Sigma Delta Chi 
as a professional society. It found little 
fault with the undergraduate functions 
And while it found many faults with pro 
fessional functions it could not hope to 
prescribe remedies for all of them 

“The committee recognizes,” one sec 
tion of the report says, “that a mere re 
shuffling of the rules of procedure under 
which SDX functions will not cure the ills 
which beset our organization. More active 
and interested members; more profes 
sional chapters in cities where there are 
enough professional members to form 
such chapters and more undergraduate 
chapters in colleges and_ universities; 
more activities of a professional nature 
on both the national and local levels; a 
better over-all reputation as a professional 
society—these and many other needs can 
only be achieved by earnest endeavor, by 
the application of the talent and energy 
we possess to the problem of creating a 
stronger professional organization.” 


ERE are a few of the structure 
changes being recommended 


The election of a few carefully 
chosen “fellows” from among those whose 
achievements in the profession of journal 
ism has been noteworthy, instead of the 
election of national honorary members 

Improvement of THE QuILL by official 
appointment of a business manager aided 
by advertising “counselors” in key cities 
to help in developing more’ paid space, 
and by setting up a fund when possible 
to allow payment for contributions. (Ed 
itor’s Note: The executive secretary now 
acts as business manager of THE QUILL.) 

Defining for the first time the duties 
of the executive secretary and the func 
tions of the national headquarters office. 

Provision for the orderly rotation of 
members of the executive council and a 
new method of electing councilors from 
nominations submitted to the chapters in 
advance of conventions. 

Raising of the initiation fee from $15 
to $17.50. 

Dropping from the membership rolls all 
those members who are delinquent in 
dues after June 1, 1948, and allowing re 
instatement after that time only after 
back dues through 1948 have been paid. 


HE committee envisions great things 

which Sigma Delta Chi might do if the 

ways and means could be found. The 
suggestion is made, for example, that a 
national freedom of information commit 
tee financed by a grant of funds could 
render invaluable service by presenting 
a report on the subject written by men 
within the profession of journalism. And it 
dares to suggest the appointment of a 
press ethics committee to make a study 
of the ethics of the press in America, 
presenting the good as well as the bad. 

The changes it proposes are believed by 
this group to be on the progressive side 
I{ any one thing tended to guide the think 
ing of the committee in its search for im 
proved ways of functioning, it was the 
firm belief that it is the destiny of Sigma 
Delta Chi to become a professional society 
worthy of taking its place alongside those 
societies which serve other professions 
so well—a belief that the aims of Sigma 
Delta Chi can be better achieved by a 
stronger society. 





SDX to Visit White H 
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By LUTHER HUSTON 
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CAUTION: EDITOR WORKING—tThis recent shirt-sleeve picture of George 
W. Healy Jr. would indicate that the managing editor has just discovered a 
dubious item in his New Orleans Times-Picayune. As national president George 
will preside over the 1947 session of Sigma Delta Chi in Washington. 


tional convention of Sigma Delta Chi 

is about completed. It will be one of 
the most important and we hope one of 
the most interesting in the fraternity’s 
history. 

It is not possible in this issue of THE 
QUILL to publish a complete program be- 
cause there are some details still to be 
worked out and the exigencies of official 
life in Washington make a bit uncertain 
the ability to participate of several well 
known men who otherwise are eager to 
be with us. 

As you all know, the official dates of the 
convention are November 11 to 14, in- 
clusive. That gives, in effect, four full days 
for the business of the convention and 
the social and entertainment functions. 

The convention proper will not actually 
get under way until the morning of Wed- 
nesday, November 12, but one very es- 
sential business meeting and one social 
gathering which the host chapters hope 
will prove highly enjoyable to the dele- 
gates will consume the time on Novem- 
ber 11. 

At 10:00 a. m. on Tuesday the members 
of the Executive Council will meet in the 
Board Room of the National Press Club. 
The Council is the managing body of the 
fraternity and it will have before it var- 
ious important matters, many of which 
will come before the delegates at later ses- 
sions of the convention. The Council, of 
which Barry Faris is chairman, will be in 
session all day. 

The business of the convention itself 


Te program of the twenty-eighth na 
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will get underway at 1 o'clock Tuesday 
afiernoon at the Statler Hotel when 
headquarters will be opened and registra- 
tion of delegates will begin. It is sug- 
gested that the delegates register as soon 
as possible after they check in at the ho- 
tel. 

The event of the evening will be an in- 
formal smoker and buffet at the National 
Press Club. The Club and the Washington 
Professional Chapter will be co-hosts at 
this function. Its purpose is two-fold. First, 
it will enable ie delegates to get ac- 
quainted with each other in an atmos- 
phere of easy informality which we hope 
will carry on through the convention. The 
delegates will have the opportunity to 
meet and talk with members of the Wash- 
ington newspaper corps with many of 
whom they already have a by-line ac- 
quaintance. Second, there will be present 
a lot of Washington “brass.” Some Cab- 
inet members have promised to attend as 
have some high ranking members of the 
military establishment. If you should meet 
Secretary Forrestal or General Eisenhow- 
er don’t be surprised. Senators and repre- 
sentatives will be there and others who 
are prominent in the life of the nation. 


N Wednesday the convention will get 
down to hard work. The first busi- 
ness session will begin at 9 o’clock 

with the usual formalities, including brief 
welcoming addresses by Bernard Kaplan, 
president of the Washington and Lee un- 
dergraduate Chapter, which is co-host, 
and the writer in his capacity as presi- 


dent of the Washington Professional Chap 
ter George W. Healy Jr., our national 
president, will respond and give the key- 
note address. 

Reports of the national officers and of 
various standing committees also will be 
submitted at the morning session on 
Wednesday. 

The afterncon business session on 
Wednesday will be devoted to reports of 
several very important committees. Two 
of these, at least, will deal with matters of 
vital import and interest to the members 
of SDX. One is the report of the Structure 
Committee. A draft of this report has been 
sent to the chapters so most of the dele 
gates will be aware when the conven 
tion begins that it proposes far-reaching 
changes in the framework of our fraterni- 
ty which warrant the serious thought of 
all members. 

A second report which promises to pro 
duce some of the most lively discussions 
of the sessions is that of the World Press 
Freedom Committee, some parts of which 
already have been brought under scru 
tiny of the membership. 

The chairman of the Executive Council, 
the Committee on Undergraduate-Profes 
sional Chapter Relationship, and on Serv 
ice to the American Council on Education 
In Journalism will be submitted at this 
session and the appointment of conven 
tion committees announced. 





CO-HOST—Bernard D. Kaplan. 
president of the Washington & Lee 
chapter, will be a convention co 
host. 
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Since the report of the Structure Com 
mittee is the most important business of 
the convention it is felt that ample time 
should be afforded to discuss it. The pres- 
ent plan is to devote one entire business 
session to this report and it is tentatively 
scheduled for Wednesday evening. 

We will be back early, at 9:00 a. m., for 
the first Thursday session. In response to 
chapter interest, the principal features of 
the Thursday morning meeting will be 
roundtable discussions on Undergraduate 
Chapter activities and Professional Chap- 
ter activities. Other committee reports 
will be submitted at this session and the 
election of officers will take place. 


T is the belief of the officers and commit- 
| tees who have been at work for months 
on plans for the convention that a 
Washington convention should give the 
delegates an opportunity to gain an insight 
into the workings of the Washington 
newspaper corps. Many of the delegates 





UTHER A. HUSTON, along 
with Edward Jamieson, ar- 
rangements chairman, is 

the man on (and in) the spot for 
the 1947 convention. Of course 
the spot is no geographical nov- 
elty for a man who earns his 
living as manager of the New 
York Times’ big Washington 
Bureau. 

As president of the Washing- 
ton professional chapter, Lu- 
ther is official convention host. 
As a national vice-president of 
Sigma Delta Chi, his depart- 
ment happens to be that of pro- 
fessional affairs. Professional 
affairs will be very much in 
the limelight when the recom- 
mendations of the fraternity 
structure committee come be- 





BUREAU MANAGER INTO HOST—Luther A. Huston, national vice-president 
of Sigma Delta Chi, moves some Washington dispatches along as manager 
of the New York Times Bureau. As president of the capital’s professional chap- 
ter, he will be official convention host. 


are the Washington correspondents of the 
future and the editors who will handle 
their copy. Consequently, a program of 
panel discussions in which columnists, 
news correspondents, radio commentators 
and others will participate is being 
worked out and will be fitted into the 
Thursday sessions. Unfortunately, full de 
tails of this part of the program cannot be 
announced as this is written. 


The banquet on Friday evening will be 
preceded by a model initiation. Unless his 
official duties prevent, Senator Arthur H 
Vandenberg, who was elected National 
Honorary Member of 1947 at the Chicago 
convention, will be among the initiates 

Members of the Washington & Lee Uni 
versity chapter, co-hosts at the convention, 
plan a special edition of their campus 
newspaper and other events. The chapter 


The twenty-eighth convention will be is headed by Bernard D. Kaplan 
a serious, important affair, so vital to the 
fraternity that business must come first. HAVE saved to the last an announce 
But ample provision will be made for din ment of one of the things which I am 


ners and luncheons which will be ad 
dressed by speakers whose names are 
known to all readers of American news 
papers 

It is expected that James V. Forrestal, 
Secretary of Defense, will address the an 
nual banquet closing the convention on 
Friday night. David Lilienthal, chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission and a 
Sigma Delta Chi, will be the Wednesday 


sure will be a memorable event for each 
of the delegates. Sometime during the con 
vention you will visit the White House 
and be received by President Truman. It 
will be a brief visit but those who know 
the President know it will be a cordial 
one. The exact time must depend on the 
President’s schedule so it cannot now be 
announced. 





fore the fraternity. 

Luther attended the Universi- 
ty of Southern California and 
was later elected to Sigma Del- 
ta Chi by the University of 
Washington. As a newspaper- 
man, he has been around— 
from the Far Eastern manager- 
ship of International News Serv- 
ice in Tokyo to the city editor- 
ship of the Washington Post. 
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luncheon speaker. 

Stuart Symington, Secretary for Air, 
and some of the top ranking air force 
generals will participate in the Friday 
luncheon. As I stated elsewhere in this 
article, however, the uncertainties of of 
ficial life in Washington may necessitate 
some alterations in the luncheon and din 
ner plans. 

On Thursday evening, however, a ses 
sion intended to afford an interval of en 
tertainment and relaxation is planned, in 
the form of a dinner at the National Press 
Club with Washington’s leading night 
clubs providing the talent for the evening. 


We feel that the delegates will want to 
see some of the historic sights of Wash 
ington while they are here. The business 
of the convention is so heavy, however, 
that it is not possible to set aside a morn 
ing or afternoon during the official pro 
gram for sightseeing. Accordingly, it has 
been arranged that those who so desire 
may make sightseeing tours on Saturday 
morning and fuil facilities will be pro 
vided for visiting the major points of inter 
est in the National Capital. 

That’s the story of the 28th Convention 
as it stands now. We hope you will come. 
We hope you will like it. 
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WASHINGTON NEWSMEN ARRANGE CONVENTION—Seated, left to right, Radford Mobley, Knight News- 
papers; Warren Francis, Los Angeles Times. Jack Doherty, New York Daily News: and Paul Leach, Chicago 
Daily News. Standing, left to right. Ted Koop, National Geographic Magazine: James Butler, Editor and Pub- 
lisher: Tom Stokes, Columnist: Gene Cooper of Braun and Co.; and Henry Ralph, Oil and Gas Journal. 


How to Make Convention Program 
° TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 
Last 7 Minute 1-5 p.m. Registration of delegates ne members. hy Room, Statler Hotel. 
6:00 p.m. Informal Reception and Smoker. National Press Club. 


Reservations WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 12 


8:00 a.m. Registration—Federal Room (Statler). 

Last-minute hotel reservations must 9:00 a.m. Business Session—Federal Room. 
be made immediately by delegates 9:30 a.m. Keynote Address: George W. Healy, Jr. National President. 
and members planning to attend the 9:45 a.m. Reports of Officers and Committee Chairmen. 
Washington, D. C., convention. Na- 12:30 p.m. Luncheon—Congressional Room. Address. 
tional Headquarters urges that mem- 2:15 p.m. Business Session—Federal Room. 
bers adopt the following procedures: 7:00 p.m. Business Session—Federal Room. 

(1) Send room reservations direct Action on Structure Committee Recommendations. 
to Mr. H. C. Blunck, Manager, Ho- 
tel Statler, Washington 6, D. C. Ad- - . THURSDAY, NOVEMBES 15 
vise the date of arrival and date of 9:00 a.m. Business Session—Federal Room. oo 
departure and mention that you will Roundtable for Undergraduate Chapter Activities. 
be attending the Sigma Delta Chi Roundtable for Professional Chapter Activities. 
convention. Convention Committee Reports. 

Rates for room and bath for one, 1:30 p.m. Professional Session—Federal Room. ee . 
per day, begin at $4.50; double-bed Panel Discussien on Standards and Ethics in Journalism. 
room with bath for two, per day, Washington Correspondents Panel. 
begin at $8.00; twin-bed room and 4:00 p.m. Conference with President Truman. (tentative time) 
bath for two, per day, begin at $9.00. 7:00 p.m. Dinner and Entertainment—National Press Club. 


(2) Advise Victor E. Bluedorn, FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 14 
Executive Director, Sigma Delta Chi, 


35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Mli- 9:00 a.m. ee eee pom. 
nois that you plan to attend the con- Radio News Panel : 
vention. Do not send registration fee. 12:30 p. m. Luncheen—Congressional Room. Address 
Registration of delegates and mem- 2:30 P- oo. Mucieens Secon Sederel Room. d 
bers will take place at convention. 4:00 om Service of Remembrance—Federal Room 
ma eee 6:45 p.m. Model Initiation—Federal Room. 

(4) Advise National Headquarters 7:30 p.m. Banquet—Presidential Room. Address. 
if you plan to register for the sight- SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 15 
seeing tours. Sightseeing Tours. 
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Chapter Paper 


South Dakota 
Tells World 
With ‘SoDaX’ 


By R. F. KAROLEVITZ 





which is connected with a particular 

profession or endeavor should issue 
samples of its work. What better way 
would there be for Sigma Delta Chi chap- 
ters to publicize their activities and ideas 
than by a chapter paper? 

When the South Dakota State College 
chapter was chartered ten years ago, one 
of its early moves was to initiate a chap- 
ter sheet—which was appropriately named 
“The SoDaX.” At first it was purely of 
interest to local members since Sigma 
Delta Chi was something new to South 
Dakota students and many newspaper 
people of the area. Circulation was small 
and the size of the paper smaller. 

As the State College chapter began its 
campaign to improve high school, col- 
legiate and professional journalism in 
the state through contests, conventions, 
roundtables and awards, the SoDaX car 
ried the news to state editors and other 
interested individuals until Sigma Delta 
Chi has become a household term in South 
Dakota journalism. 

But the paper has other purposes, too. 
Every few issues a directory of ex-State 
College and current undergraduate mem- 
bers is printed listing their latest address- 
es. In that way all older members have 
been able to maintain contact with the 
others and to add suggestions to current 
chapter projects which they learn about 
through the paper. This alumni contact 
alone is worth the trouble involved in 
issuing the sheet... 


¢ seems logical that any organization 


SoDaX has been a valuable item in 
the exchange of ideas, and since South 
Dakota is a bit off the metropolitan 

path, chapter members hope that it will 
help to introduce them to big city jour- 
nalism since a number of prominent news- 
papermen are on the mailing list. 

We may be expecting too much to think 
that busy editors read our small sheet, 
but a number of letters written on receipt 
of the SoDaX cause the State College 
chapter to feel that the paper is worth the 
effort and that it is accepted from a pro- 
fessional viewpoint. For example: 

Walter R. Humphrey, editor of the Fort 
Worth Press and. president of the Fort 
Worth professional chapter: “I am grate- 
ful for your thoughtfulness in sending me 
copies of the SoDaX which I enjoyed 
reading and appreciated.” 

Robert U. Brown, editor of Editor & 
Publisher, and an executive councillor of 
the fraternity: “I have read the SoDaX 
with a great deal of interest. It is cer- 
tainly inspiring to learn of the interest 
your group has in its fraternity.” 

George W. Healy Jr., managing editor 
of the New Orleans Picayune and na- 
tional Sigma Delta Chi president: “You 
were very thoughtful to send the chapter 
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EDITOR INTO CIRCULATOR—Bob Karolevitz mails out an issue of 
“SoDaX” by means of which the South Dakota State chapter lets the world 


know what it is doing. 


paper and founders’ day ‘extra’. . . look 
ing forward to seeing later issues of your 
chapter publication.” 

John S. Knight, editor and publisher of 
the Knight Newspapers and honorary 
president of Sigma Delta Chi: “Thank 
you for your nice letter together with a 
copy of your Sigma Delta Chi publication. 
I thought it was excellently done and it 
should give impetus to the fine work you 
are doing at South Dakota State College.” 

Palmer Hoyt, editor and publisher of 
the Denver Post and former national 
president: “I found this paper most in 
teresting and would be pleased to receive 
future issues.” 





Dakota State College not 

only keep amazingly busy 
but the small chapter believes 
in telling the world about what it 
is doing. 

The chapter newspaper, the 
SoDaX, serves as a cumulative 
membership directory and car- 
ries news of campus and South 
Dakota journalism generally 
to editors and members of the 
fraternity far and wide. 

Bob Karolevitz, who tells 
about the SoDaX, is typical of 
his vigorous chapter. Now in his 
senior year, he returned to col- 
lege after war service as an in- 
fantry captain who also wrote 
the official history of the 25th 
Division. 


Sait Delta Chis at South 





Barry Faris, editor-in-chief of the In 
ternational News Service and former na 
tional president: “I would like to con 
gratulate the editor. It is an exceptionally 
workmanlike and professional job.” 

Donald D. Hoover, associate editor of 
the Indianapolis Times and executive 
councillor: “If more undergraduate chap 
ters would do the same, we'd have a bet 
ter mutual understanding of the prob 
lems of the fraternity. Thanks for a good 
and obviously needed promotion thought.” 


UCH quotations show why the chap 
ter is sold on the newspaper idea and 
believe that other chapters that do not 

have publications would do well to pick 
if up. We have heard from other groups 
who say that their members are too busy 
with campus publications yet the chap 
ter seldom runs more than six or seven 
members. Nearly all of these hold forth 
as editors, managing editors, sports ed 
itors or the like on the State College paper 
and yearbook, both of which have chroni 
cally rated All-American 

In the meantime, members find time 
to rotate as editors of the SoDaX, while 
the others sit down and bat out the copy 
It seldom takes more than a single eve 
ning to finish the chore. 

Along with the newspaper, the chapter 
issues two other publications. “The Bum” 
is the campus football program which is 
sold to defray costs of sending the entire 
chapter to conventions. The other is “The 
Joke Rabbit” which is a pseudo-humor 
pamphlet containing a compilation of the 
columns of one of the chapter members 
and which is sold (at two-bits a copy) to 
provide a scholarship to the outstanding 
male high school journalist of the year 
The chapter believes that this is another 
“first” for them. 

The fraternity can look forward to see 
ing a convention “extra” of the South 
Dakota State College SoDaX. 
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Print vs. Ether 


| Concluded from Page 5} 


partment. The writer was in charge, with 
one full-time assistant, William P. Carey, 
a Sigma Delta Chi from the University 
of Florida. 

All three broadcasts are called “The 
Herald Reporter.” They are delivered 
from a special studio on the editorial 
floor. The broadcast department works 
from carbon copies of local stories, proofs 
of state stories, the Associated Press Flor- 
ida regional wire and the AP radio wire. 

Herald reporters have been trained to 
think in terms of broadcast deadlines as 
well as their own. Details of top local 
stories breaking in time to make the next 
broadcast are telephoned to the broad- 
cast department. Some local and state 
stories may be aired three times before 
many subscribers see their newspaper. 

And still circulation climbs. 


ATE in 1945, negotiations were started 
L which led to the purchase of WQAM. 
But no change was made in the meth- 
od of handling local and state newscasts. 
It was also in the Fall of 1945 that 
WQAM salesmen began hinting that top- 
notch local advertising accounts were 
eyeing and earing the Herald Reporter 
broadcasts with considerable interest. Up 
to now, the Herald had borne the cost of 
station time, salaries and the wire serv- 
ices. In the Spring of 1946, the Florida 
National Bank and Trust Co. bought the 
7:45 a. m. broadcast. Results were pleas- 
ing to both principals and the contract 
was renewed for one year after a 26 weeks 
trial period. 

Bids from other would-be sponsors 
came rapidly after that. Cobbs Fruit and 
Preserving Co. bought the 12:30 p. m. 
broadcast and the First Federal Savings 
and Loan Association bought the 6: 30 p. m. 
Herald Reporter. Cobbs, whose business 
is chiefly seasonal during the winter 
months, gave up sponsorship of the noon 
broadcast on June 2. But the Florida 
Power and Light Company took over the 
next day. 

All sponsors pay station time and talent 
fees. The talent fees cover most of the cost 
of operating the broadcast department. 
No middle commercial is allowed. And 
all opening and closing announcements 
are kept short and to the point. 


ETTERS of commendation for broad- 
casts have been received from all over 
Southeast Florida, the Bahamas, 

Puerto Rico, Cuba and other Caribbean 
countries. 

“The broadcasts help me to a better 
understanding of the day’s news,” say 
many. Others: “They heighten my inter- 
est in the newspaper accounts.” Still oth- 
ers: “Your broadcasts frequently point 
me to a story in the Herald I might have 
overlooked.” 

“A great public service the Herald is 
performing,” read the letter of one aged 
man in the spidery penmanship of the 
near-blind. 

One advantage not figured in original 
calculations has accrued to the Herald 
through its broadcast department. In times 
of emergency, the radio operation has 
kept the Herald in the news disseminating 
business when the presses were idle. 

Power failure kept the newspaper off 
the street for nearly 24 hours during and 
after the Sept. 15, 1945, hurricane. But 
the radio department was on the air each 
hour with direct reports from staffers 


scattered over South Florida who could 
get through to home base by telephone 
or telegraph. 


T the height of the hurricane, the 

writer and Photographer William 

Kuenzel fought the 150-mile-an- 
hour gales and plowed 30 miles through 
falling trees, telephone poles, wires and 
disintegrating buildings to get the story 
of the Navy's greatest peacetime shore 
disaster—destruction of the 30-million 
dollar Richmond air base near Miami. 

The story was believed worth the risk 
because first meagre reports, by short 
wave radio picked up in Puerto Rico, re- 
layed by Pan American Airways to its 
Miami base, then telephoned to the Dade 
County Red Cross chapter, indicated that 
some 200 Navy men had perished when 
three giant blimp hangers blew apart and 
burned. More than 250 airplanes flown to 
Richmond for shelter from the storm and 
14 blimps stationed there also went up 
in flames. 

We were first back with the story for 
broadcast. And we had learned that only 
one man, a civilian fire chief, had been 
lost. His story of how the rumor that 200 
Navy men had perished got started made 
one of the top yarns to come out of the 
hurricane coverage. 


The young blue jackets, most of them 
experiencing their first tropical storm, 
were ordered to remain in their wooden 
barracks, which had been built in piney 
woods. But when the hurricane began 
slamming tree trunks and limbs against 
their quarters, they decided that was no 
place for them. 

They sneaked out to the giant concrete 
end pieces of the blimp hangars, used 
also as storerooms, threw out the gear 
and bedded down for the night. And there 
they slept until mess call next morning— 
while the hurricane blew itself out and 
30-million dollars worth of hangars—air- 
planes, blimps and transportation was be- 
ing destroyed. 

The Herald’s radio department filled an- 
other breach when pressmen staged an 
unauthorized walkout in January, 1947. 
For three days and part of another, the 
writer and Carey were on the air regu- 
larly with news broadcasts. In addition the 
broadcast department, augmented by lo- 
cal staffers, prepared local and state news 
scripts for three other Greater Miami ra 
dio stations. 

So—there’s no looking down noses at 
radio around the Miami Herald anymore. 
Even the unreconstructed radio haters 
admit now that perhaps radio is here to 
stay. 





Wisconsin Tops All 
In Scholarship 


HE Wisconsin chapter of Sigma Del- 
Te Chi led all the social and profes- 

sional fraternities in scholarship the 
second semester of 1946-47, according to 
an announcement by the University ad- 
viser of men, Dr. Paul L. Trump. 

With 40 active men, Sigma Delta Chi 
made a grade point average of 2.248. The 
highest social fraternity was 2.054. The 
first semester of last year the chapter 
ranked second in scholarship. 


Ashley Halsey Jr. South Carolina ’30), 
editor of Inside Information for the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, will speak at the First 
Annual Industrial Editors Institute to be 
held at the University of Georgia Novem- 
ber 6-8. The institute is sponsored jointly 
by the Southern Industrial Editors Asso- 
ciation and Georgia’s Henry W. Grady 
school of journalism. A newspaper and 
public relations man before joining the 


. Saturday Evening Post’s promotion staff, 


Ashley reached the rank of lieutenant 
commander as a Naval intelligence officer, 


4 x Information Pree 


Contracts—cash paid—for movie or radio ideas 
—plots or titles—short stories. RUDY VALLEE— 
ROY del RUTH—JACK LONDON Estate sponsor- 
ing new material. Not a contest. 32 Page FREE 
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—10c¢ coin for mailing and handling. Do it NOW. 
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WRITERS TALENT SCOUT, | 


organized the Post’s news bureau and has 
contributed to various magazines. 


Lou Shainmark (Chicago Professional 
*44), has returned to Chicago as man- 
aging editor of the Herald American after 
service with the Hearst organization in 
Washington, D. C. He is a former director 
of the Headline Club, Chicago profes- 
sional chapter. 


Donald M. Major (Washington ’26) and 
Mrs. Major this summer completed an 
11 month tour of Central and South 
America, visiting eighteen countries by 
all means of travel. Mr. Major retains a 
half interest in the Thurston County 
(Wash.) Independent. 


J. Russell Wiggins (Minnesota Pro- 
fessional °39), managing editor of the 
Washington, D. C., Post, lectured on “Cur- 
rent Newspaper Problems” during the 
summer school session of the Unviersity 
of Minnesota school of journalism. A for- 
mer editor of the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
and Dispatch, he joined the Post last 
Spring after a year as assistant to the 
publisher of the New York Times. He 
served during the war as an air combat 
intelligence officer. 
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INITIATION SOUTHERN STYLE—President George W. Healy enjoys a plate of barbecue, Bayou Bengal, while 
congratulating five new professional members initiated by the Louisiana State University chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi. The others, left to right (without plates) George E. Simmons, Tulane University: James J. Corbett, sports pub- 
licity, L. S. U.; Clayton Fritchey, New Orleans Item: Ralph Nicholson, Item; Arthur Felt, Jr., Times Picayune. 


Five Given SDX Citations 
At Headline Club Dinner 


INNERS of five special citations 

in the 1946 Sigma Delta Chi com- 

petition for distinquished jour- 
nalism received their certificates at a 
dinner held by the Headline Club, Chi 
cago professional chapter, late in Sep- 
tember. 

One of those honored was Clifton Ut- 
ley (Chicago Professional ’44), NBC com 
mentator who talked off the record about 
a recent swing of Europe that reached as 
far east as Prague. Nearly 100 guests re- 
mained late to question Utley on recent 
European trends. His citation was for ra- 
dio newswriting. 

The Sigma Delta Chi awards were all 
special citations made at the request of the 
juclges because the journalistic perform- 
al.- was so nearly first place that formal 
recognition was indicated. In several in- 
stances a lone vote would have given the 
citation winners first place. The certifi- 
cates were presented by Carl R. Kesler, 
national secretary. 

Those who received the citations were 
all Chicago area journalists. One was to 
a newspaper, a citation for courage in 
journalism given the Chicago Sun for its 
campaign to help break political domina- 
tion of Chicago schools. This, and a cita- 
tion for foreign correspondence to Fred- 
eric Kuh (Chicago °15), frequent for- 
mer winner of Sigma Delta Chi honors, 
were accepted by Ernest Von Hartz (Chi 
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cago Professional °47), night managing 
editor of the Sun. 


NOTHER special citation for foreign 
correspondence was given John 
Strohm (Illinois °34), now editor 

publisher of several weekly newspapers 
in Northeastern Illinois and associate ed- 
itor of the Country Gentleman. John re 
ceived the citation for his series of arti 
cles on Russia distributed by NEA Serv- 
ice. 

The fifth citation was made to Curtis 
MacDougall, (Wisconsin Professional ’32), 
for journalistic research in his book, “Cov 
ering the Courts.” Curt, a director of the 
Headline Club, is professor of journalism 
at Northwestern’s Medill school. 

Four professional members were ini 
tiated before the dinner at the Merchants 
and Manufacturers Club. They were: 

James E. Foster, director of informa- 
tion for the Illinois Public Aid Commis- 
sion and former editor of suburban news 
papers. 

Edgar P. Hermann, director of publica 
tions for LaSalle Extension University 
and editor of “The Insurance Yearbook.” 

John J. Madigan, Jr., Chicago Herald- 
American reporter. 

Harold A. Shanafield, managing editor, 
Electrical Publications, and former re- 
porter and picture editor for Chicago 
newspapers. 


L.S.U. Initiates 5 
(With Special Sauce) 


HE Louisiana State University chap 

ter of Sigma Delta Chi wound up its 

first active summer session with the 
initiation of five new professional mem 
bers. The initiation which was followed 
by a barbecue was conducted by George 
W. Healy, national president, and at 
tended by more than forty members. 

New members are Ralph Nicholson, 
publisher of the New Orleans Item; Clay 
ton Fritchey, editor of the Item; James 
Joseph Corbett, director of athletic pub 
licity at Louisiana State University; 
George E. Simmons, head, department of 
Journalism, Tulane University, and Ar 
thur F. Felt Jr., city editor of the Times 
Picayune. 

Mr. Healy presided at the initiation, as 
sisted by Marvin G. Osborn, director of 
the School of Journalism at Louisiana 
State; Dr. Marcus M. Wilkerson, director 
of the Louisiana State University Press, 
and William S. Baxter, president of the 
chapter. 

The barbecue following the initiation 
featured a new sauce concocted by the 
University’s agricultural school called 
Bayou Bengal. It passed the rigid test 
given it by the more than 40 members and 
visitors with flying colors. 

The chapter planned to hold another 
initiation and barbecue this Fall before 
the national convention. Inactive through 
three war years, the chapter bounced back 
to life last academic year with initiation of 
23 undergraduates and eleven profession 
al members. 
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THE BOOK BEAT 





By DICK FITZPATRICK 


satisfied with the performance of ra- 

dio in this country and the average 
American spends about three and a half 
hours a day listening to the radio. 

These are the major findings of a na 
tionwide survey taken by the University 
of Denver’s Nationa] Opinion Research 
Center in 1945. The survey’s results, with 
an analysis and an interpretation, have 
been published in “The People Look at 
Radio” (University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, $2.50). 

The book is written by Paul F. Lazars- 
feld, director of the Bureau of Applied 
Social Research of Columbia University 
and Harry Field, director of NORC. The 
survey was sponsored by the National 
Association of Broadcasters. 

When the public was asked which news 
medium gives the most complete news, 
67 per cent answered “the newspaper.” 
But 94 per cent said “radio” when asked 
which gives them the latest news most 
quickly. 

Both education and sex has an influ- 
ence on the proportion of people getting 
most of their daily news from radio. The 
survey showed that 62 per cent of the men 
with a grammar school education rely on 
radio while only 39 per cent with a college 
education rely on radio. More than 60 
per cent of the general public feels that 
the amount of news they receive about 
foreign, national and local affairs is cor- 
rect. 

Ninety pages of this 158 page book are 
devoted to discussion of the survey’s find- 
ings, with basic tables. The rest of the 
book consists of appendices giving very 
detailed results on the survey. The book 
is indexed. 

Another interesting finding of this sur- 
vey is that only a third of the people in 
the country have definite opinions about 
radio advertising. 

“The People Look at Radio” is recom- 
mended reading for anyone in radio and 
should supply the basis for the beginning 
course in schools which have an extensive 
radio curriculum. 


Commission on Radio 
B ROADCASTING in the United States 


T HE American public is, on the whole, 


is the subject of one of the five in- 
dividual reports of the Commission 
on Freedom of the Press. Entitled “The 
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American Radio” (University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, $3.25), it is written by 
Llewellyn White, assistant director of the 
Commission’s staff. 

The book opens with a statement by the 
Commission which contains eight recom- 
mendations of that group. Like the rec- 
ommendations of the Commission in its 
general report, it urges “further diversity 
and expansion of radio service by the 
development of non-commercial or non 
self-supporting stations under the spon- 
sorship of educational institutions, foun- 
dations, and state and local governments.” 

It believes that the radio industry 
should make definite efforts to improve 
its programs and urges listeners to form 
councils to criticize and evaluate the ra- 
dio service they receive. 

In its eighth recommendation, the 
Commisison says, “We recommend that, 
in order to establish radio, television and 
facsimile broadcasting clearly within the 
meaning of the term ‘press’ as protected 
by the First Amendment, the industry 
appeal to the courts any actual cases of 
interference by government with free- 
dom of expression on public affairs via 
radio, and that the FCC cooperate in mak- 
ing such appeals possible.” 

In attempting to survey American ra- 
dio in a 255-page book, the author has 
selected a very difficult task. The first 
chapter discusses the problem of modern 
radio, which is followed by a two-chapter 
history of the development of radio. The 
number of subjects covered is extensive 
and thus the report is extremely sketchy. 
The attempts toward self-regulation are 
covered in the fourth chapter and the 
failure of educational institutions to oper- 
ate radio stations is another chapter. 

White reviews all existing data in a 
14-page chapter on what the listeners 
think of radio. The Lazarsfeld study men- 
tioned above rates four pages. The gov- 
ernment’s role in radio warranted a ma- 
jor portion of the book (72 pages). 

The author has a vast number of spe- 
cific proposals for the improvement of 
radio. Many of these are noteworthy. 

Noticeably lacking from the book is an 
index. But an abnormally detailed table 
of contents is some help. 

For anyone who wants to get a capsule 
view of radio, this book could be recom- 
mended. The author has on the whole 
tried to be impartial. In any event, “The 
American Radio” is important because it 
will be the basis of many discussions on 
radio and, hence, should be read by all 
newsmen. 


More Books on Radio 


NOTHER recent book on radio is 

Paul W. White’s “News on the 

Air” (Harcourt, Brace & Co., New 
York, $3.75). White, a former UP man 
who was in charge of news for CBS for 
many years, has written an excellent 
textbook on radio news. 

The book is intended for newsmen who 
are attracted to radio and students already 
trained in journalism. 

The book covers every possible phase 
of news and includes numerous samples 
of good radio news writing. 

White stresses the need for increased 


local news coverage throughout the book 
and is optimistic about job opportunities 
in the future due to the increased num- 
ber of radio stations that will come into 
existence when FM is universal. 

“News on the Air” fills the gap in the 
literature of radio journalism and is a 
good, complete, textbook by an experi- 
enced newsman. 

Examples of the superb in radio dra- 
matization will be found in Norman Cor- 
win’s “Untitled and Other Radio Dramas” 
(Henry Holt & Co., New York, $3.00). 
Corwin, a writer-producer for CBS, has 
brought many innovations to radio dra- 
ma. This book contains 17 scripts writ- 
ten during the war, including his famous 
“On a Note of Triumph.” 

An 8-page glossary of radio terms used 
in the directions is at the end of the book. 
The publishers have included 27 pages 
of critical comment from various publica- 
tions on the dramas contained in the book. 

While the ordinary writer would find 
it almost impossible to copy Corwin, a 
study of these plays will give one many 
excellent technical ideas which could be 
readily adapted. Incidentally, the book 
makes excellent reading for content only. 


Reference on Press 


A N intended guide for persons who 
have dealings with press and ra 
dio personnel is “The Working 
Press of the Nation” (Farrell Publishing 
Corporation, New York, $15.00). This 647- 
page book lists the personnel of news- 
papers in 15 cities and northern New Jer- 
sey. 

There are a number of serious omis- 
sions in this compilation. For instance, 
the editors list 11 men in the New York 
Times’ Washington bureau instead of 25. 
The list does not include the names of 
either the Times’ chief Washington cor- 
respondent or the manager of its Wash- 
ington bureau. 

Nor is the Wall Street Journal credited 
with having a Washington bureau. How- 
ever, these particular errors on Washing- 
ton are partly corrected by the running 
of the list of members of the Congressional 
Press Galleries later in the book. 

The book also covers personnel of news 
services and picture services, newspaper 
chains, labor press, negro press, foreign- 
language press, feature syndicates, news 
magazines and Sunday inserts, special 
correspondents, radio networks and sta- 
tions, newsreels, and clubs and associa- 
tions. There is also an extensive cross 
index and four short articles on media as 
publicity tools. 

The section on newspaper chains lists 
only five of them, including the Hearst and 
Scripps Howard papers. Among the three 
others, is included the Dow-Jones chain, 
consisting of the Wall Street Journal, 
WSJ's Pacific Coast edition, the Boston 
News Bureau (which discontinued pub- 
lication some months ago) and Barron’s 
Financial Weekly. But no mention of 
Frank Gannett’s chain of 21 papers or 
John H. Perry’s extensive string. 

If one needs information of this type, 
it might be wise to use the yearbooks pub- 
lished by Editor & Publisher and Broad- 
casting. 





Fred I. Jones (Purdue °42) is a report- 
er for the Peru (Ind.) Daily Tribune. He 
joined the Tribune as sports editor in 
April, 1946, after three years’ army serv- 
ice, and was later transferred to the 
courthouse beat. 
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Badger Gridiron 
Incorporated for 
Madison Dinners 


HE Gridiron Club of Madison has 
been incorporated in Wisconsin for 
the purpose of cooperating with the 
Wisconsin Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi in 
producing the annual Gridiron banquet. 

The directors of the club include lead- 
ing business and professional men of the 
state, as follows: 

Edward H. Burgeson, manager, research 
department, the Madison Newspapers; W. 
Wade Boardman of Roberts, Roe and 
Boardman, lawyers; Prof. Ben G. Elliott 
of the College of Engineering of the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin; W. D. Hoard, Jr., 
publisher of Hoard’s Dairyman and the 
Daily Jefferson County Union, Ft. Atkin- 
son; George H. Johnson, president, Gish 
olt Machine Co.; C. F. Karstaedt, co-pub- 
lisher of Beloit Daily News, Beloit; Col. 
Willis S. Matthews, professor of military 
science and commandant, University of 
Wisconsin; Joseph Rothschild, Baron 
Bros.; Earl R. Thayer, administrative as 
sistant, State Medical Society of Wiscon 
sin and former president the active chap- 
ter at Wisconsin, and Frank Thayer, pro 
fessor of journalism at the University of 
Wisconsin and chapter adviser. 

The officers of the club are: Joseph 
Rothschild, president; Ben G. Elliott, vice 
president; Earl R. Thayer, secretary; Les 
ter L. Hawkes, manager of the Campus 
Publishing Co., treasurer, and Frank 
Thayer, chairman, the executive commit 
tee. 

The 1948 Gridiron 
March 15. 


is scheduled for 





Farm Journal Editor 
Wins Brigham Award 


T its annual meeting at Minneapo 
lis, the American Association of 
Agricultural College Editors pre- 

sented its Reuben Brigham memorial 
award to Carroll P. Streeter (Iowa State 
23), managing editor of Farm Journal, 
for “outstanding contributions toward a 
better agriculture.” It was the first time 
the award was made by the association, a 
group made up of agricultural editors, 
radio and visual education specialists of 
land grant colleges throughout the United 
States. 

The award, a plaque, was established to 
honor Reuben Brigham, who before his 
death last year was for many years a 
leader in the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s extension service. In presenting 
the award, C. R. Elder, president of the 
Association and director of information at 
Iowa State College, cited Mr. Streeter’s 
pioneer work in the agricultural editorial 
field. He has been with Farm Journal 
since 1939 and was appointed managing 
editor in 1944. 





Howard Roberts (Northwestern ’25), 
Chicago Daily News sports writer, is the 
author of “The Chicago Bears,” recently 
published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Howie, 
who covered professional football for 
years before and after wartime service 
as a Naval officer, tells the story of the 
Bears and the man behind them, “Papa 
Bear” George Halas. 
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Paul O. Ridings 





Arland R. Meade (Wisconsin °46) is ag 
ricultural experiment station editor for 
Oregon State College, with the rank of 
assistant professor. 


Richard Harmel (Michigan °41) has re 
signed as editor of Women’s Reporter, na 


tional fashion trade magazine, to become 


executive editor of Glamour, Conde Nast 
publication. 





Rocky Mountain Empire farmers annually 
harvest a cash income of two billion dol 
lars. In Colorado the cash income per 
farm is almost twice the national average. 
Most of this income is spent in the towns 
and cities of the Rocky Mountain Empire 
And in the spending, new markets are 
created... markets which can best be 
sold through THE DENVER POST. 
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Paul Ridings Heads 
Public Relations Group 


AUL O. RIDINGS (Missouri '39), be 

came president of the Chicago chap 

ter of the National Association of 
Public Relations Counsel this Fall. Presi 
dent of Ridings & Ferris, public relations 
firm, Paul is also a director of the Publici 
ty Club of Chicago and a former national 
officer of the American College Public 
Relations Association. 

A graduate of Texas Christian Univer 
sity and the University of Missouri, Paul, 
at 21, was Texas’ youngest daily newspa 
per editor as boss of the Ennis Daily News 
He directed public relations for the Illi 
nois Institute of Technology and for Mc 
Cann-Erickson in Minneapolis before es 
tablishing his own firm 

Other officers of the Chicago chapter 
include Conger Reynolds (lowa ‘12), vice 
president, and Lawrence W. Rember 
(Georgia Professional 7°36), secretary 
treasurer. 


— 


Joe Klass (University of Washington 
41) won a prize of $100 for his play, 
“Women Are the Beauty,” in a Pacific 
Northwest competition. Five new writers 
won awards ranging from $25 to $3,000 
Klass, a graduate student in English, 
based his play on his experience as a pris 
oner of war in Germany. Klass was shot 
down while piloting a bomber. The awards 
were announced during the Pacific North 
west Writers’ Conference on the Wash 
ington campus. 
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though, and you might say the least we owe ourselves is to be “in the know” 


about our own business .. . newspapers. 


And so along comes EDITOR & PUBLISHER to help fill that gap. And while we guar- 
antee it will absolutely help you in no way to recognize the call of the Waffle- 
Winged Whiffle Thrush, or a brace of words about Beowulf . . . it will tell you 
an ‘awful lot about the newspaper business, in easy-to-take doses, every week, 


52-weeks a year. 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


The Newspaper for Newspaper People 
TIMES TOWER, TIMES SQ., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


Subscription rates—domestic, $5.00; Canada, $5.50; foreign, $6.00. 


« 
Don't ask me that .. . 
, iS A pretty fundamental little essay on the subject of “I Dunno.” 
Knowledge, as any man knows, is acquired by education, experience, and ex- 
posure. Get those three “E’s’’ working, and you can be a pretty smart hombre. 
OF COURSE, not all of us can be as bright as a certain newspaperman who knows 
bird calls and obscure literature on a certain radio program. Boil it all down 





